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THE ALDINE. 



NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

Most of the great religious houses of Great Brit- 
ain, to which, in picture and description, we have 
thus far had the privilege of calling attention, have 
been situated in the south and west of England — 
those sections, earliest settled and earliest brought 
under the influence of the Church, necessarily pre- 
senting more antiquities in this regard than can be 
found in sections lying farther northward. Notable 
exceptions, however, have been 
found in York Minster, and in the 
cathedrals of Peterborough and 
Durham, all within a brief period 
holding place in this series. It now 
becomes our pleasant duty to deal 
with one of the type towns and 
cathedrals of the far-east, English 
of the English, in so far as that it 
lies in that division of England once 
occupied by the Angles, from whom 
the people of the realm afterward 
' took their generic title — in that 
Norfolk, of which the name signi- 
fies that it was occupied by the 
" Northfolk " of that race, in con- 
tradistinction to the " Southfolk," 
whose name still exists in Suffolk, 
the shire adjoining it to the south. 

Among the towns set down on 
those quaint old maps of Britain, 
copies of which are now worth 
many times their weight in bank- 
notes, dealing with the British 
Islands so far back as the ninth 
century, is to be found the name 
of Norwich, then the capital of 
the Northfolk country, as it is to- 
day the shire town of Norfolk. It 
held, then, a prominence only be- 
low the positions of London, Win- 
chester, and perhaps Exeter, being, 
indeed, the virtual capital of the 
north. Gradually, in the succeed- 
ing ages, which embraced the Con- 
quest and so materially changed 
the condition of England in many 
particulars, Norwich lost some- 
thing of its predominance; but at no time has it 
ceased to exercise a commanding influence on the 
interests of the eastern portion of the realm. Dur- 
ing the civil wars it came into the thickest of the 
fighting, at more than one period; and the Parlia- 
mentary forces held it long and successfully against 
the soldiers of King Charles, headed even by Rupert 
of Bavaria. Eventually, again, it sprang into new 
prominence as the seat of some of the most ex- 
tensive woolen manufactures of the kingdom ; and 



at Yarmouth, and a few miles further distant from 
Lowestoft. It is about 112 miles from London, by 
the Great Eastern Railway, of which a branch gives 
it quick connection with the metropolis. The city 
is closed in on the north and east by the river Yare ; 
and in the other directions it is still surrounded by 
fragments of the antique walls which once defended 
it, with twelve gates, most or all of which have now 
been removed — and a multiplicity of towers, some- 
thing like those of Chester. No less than ten 




Palace, which endured the Puritan fury to the extent 
of being nearly demolished, during the holding of 
the city by the troops of Cromwell — the Deanery, 
and St. Ethelred and Erpingham gates, connecting 
the ecclesiastical structure with the city. Many emi- 
nent men have been born almost beneath the shadow 
of the great spire — among others, Archbishop Par- 
ker, Dr. Kay, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and the learned 
Beloe, translator of Herodotus. The hospital and 
other charities of the city are so traditionally large 
HP and liberal, as to stamp it worthy of 
all the prosperity which has clung 
to it throughout long ages. 



HEXHAM ABBEY. 




.CLOISTER. 

that prominence, though disputed and diminished 
by the rising towns of Yorkshire, has never entirely 
passed away, the woolen manufacture having been 
supplemented by the fabrication of silks, shawls, 
fringes, with brass foundries, breweries, dyeing- 
works, and nearly all descriptions of industry, sup- 
plying labor to the people of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and bringing wealth into the coffers of its capitalists. 
Of the city itself, it may be well to remind the 
reader, that it stands on the south side of the river 
Yare, about 18 miles west from the German Ocean 



NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 

bridges cross the Yare, at the city and in the imme- 
diate vicinity. Near the centre, on an eminence of 
some pretension, stands the castle, a massive quad- 
rangular Norman keep, dating back to the period of 
the Conquest, and for a longtime in the holding of 
the Bigods, feudal lords of eminence and sometime 
Earls of Norfolk. In a late description of the Castle 
of Durham, accompanying that of Durham Cathe- 
dral, we had occasion to mention that that old feudal 
fortress had met a better fate than demolition or 
neglect, in being turned into a thriving University : 
something different has been the fate of the Castle 
of Norwich, which is now used as a prison. 

Norwich Cathedral does not rank as among the 
first of the English religious houses, though it is 
among the largest of its special class and somewhat 
remarkable for its freedom from blending of styles, 
the architecture being almost exclusively Norman, 
in spite of the fact that the space of building ex- 
tended over 500 years, from the nth to the 16th cen- 
turies. It was commenced by Bishop Herbert de 
Lozinga, about the year 1094 to 1096. The spire, 
which is a single sharp cone rising to the height of 
315 feet, with inferior buttresses of corresponding 
character, was not completed until 1361 ; and the 
b'uilding itself did not assume its present shape of 
graceful completion until 1510. It is 411 feet in 
length, with a breadth of 191 feet — the extreme 
height already given. The architecture of the in- 
terior is considered singularly pure and chaste, from 
the absence of confusion of orders, before men- 
tioned. Of the three engravings of this notable 
pile which we present, the largest conveys an excel- 
lent idea of the general effect of the structure, while 
the two smaller give an equally pleasing idea of the 
slightly varying Gothic of the cloisters and the choir 
— the latter bright and pleasing in effect, to a degree 
not often reached in similar edifices. Among the 
many interesting monuments within the walls, the 
most notable is that of Roger Bigod, member of the 
noble family already named, a liberal benefactor of 
the cathedral, and grandfather (through his daugh- 
ter, the wife of Sir Thomas Boleyn) of the beautiful 
and unfortunate Anne Boleyn, wife of Henry VIII. 

Grouped around the cathedral are the Bishop's 



Almost a cathedral, in point of 
size and architectural grandeur, is 
Hexham Abbey, of which we give 
an illustration accompanying,— 
though, as is generally understood 
even in America, such a building 
as a "cathedral" can only exist 
under certain ecclesiastical condi- 
tions, no matter how important 
the place occupied, and no town, 
however large and influential, can 
be a "city," without the presence 
of a cathedral. Hexham, however, 
makes no pretensions to being 
called a city, or even a town of ex- 
traordinary size ; and Americans, 
who know anything at all of it, re- 
member it best from a line in 
Fitz-Greene Halleck's matchless 
"Alnwick Castle," where it figures 
in a catalogue : 

" Men in the coal and cattle line, 
From Wooler, Morpeth, Hexham, and 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Hexham is really an important 
market and manufacturing town, 
and a parish as well, of Northum- 
berland, lying on the North Tyne, 
about twenty miles west from 
Newcastle, on the east of Car- 
lisle ; and it has a certain interest 
not otherwise belonging to it, in 
its being the scene of a fatal defeat of the Lancas- 
trians by the Yorkists, about 1467, followed by the 
flight of Margaret of Anjou, widow of King Henry 
VI., her traditional throwing of herself on the pro- 
tection of a robber, and being sheltered by him in a 
cave near that place, which is still shown to travel- 
ers. The abbey, a fine, massive old building, with 
a central tower of great simplicity, but very much 
admired for that very quality, and with some Gothic 
work in windows and doorways, commanding much 




CHOIR. 

attention, — is not of great age, only dating back 
some three centuries, but quite as much an object of 
pride to the neighboring Northumbrians, as is York 
Minster itself to the men of the West Riding, and in 
its way quite as well deserving that moderate amount 
of local self-felicitation. It may be well to know, in 
addition, that Hexham cares for the material body 
quite as carefully as for the spiritual, in the manu- 
facture of hats, gloves, and coarse woolens, .having a 
certain prominence, and a very extensive profit, in 
those productions. 
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THE ORATORIO. 

The highest form of vocal music is the oratorio. Its growth in 
this country has not been coincident with that of the higher forms 
of vocal composition — the opera, glee, etc., or the highest class 
of instrumental works. With occasional exceptions, there have 
been organized no choruses competent to render the oratorio ap- 
propriately, while nearly every city of importance has had for 
many years orchestras competent to interpret, at least, such music 
as was acceptable to the average popular taste. Still another ob- 
stacle to the progress of the oratorio in our midst, has been the 
absence of artists capable of doing justice to the solos of these 
magnificent creations ; and no music suffers so much by mediocre 
performance as the sublime productions of Handel, Haydn, Men- 
delssohn and others in the oratorio school. 

If we except Boston, with its unsurpassed Handel and Haydn 
Society, the oratorio has flourished continuously in no other city. 
Occasionally it has been lifted into temporary prominence else- 
where, by the presence of great soloists, such as Jenny Lind, 
Alboni, Parepa-Rosa, Nilsson and others ; but the public were 
attracted by the solos and not by the choruses, which latter mani- 
fest in a far greater degree the power of the composer, and main- 
tain more fully the grandeur of the theme. 

It is somewhat remarkable that there has not been in this city a 
society for the rendering of oratorios, which approximated, in ex- 
cellence, the Handel and Haydn already mentioned. With ten- 
fold more and better material than Boston, we have never been 
able to organize it into a really first-class, permanent society. 
Several have been very commendable, but generally short-lived ; 
and two, now in active operation, the Oratorio Society of New 
York and the Handel and Haydn of Brooklyn, both under the 
competent direction of Dr. Leopold Damrosch, give good promise 
of ultimate success. The puerile efforts of several inferior associ- 
ations, notably the Church Music Association, under Pech, Mus. 
Doc. Oxon, etc., etc., etc., have done much to bring the oratorio 
into disrepute. That "fools rush in where an- 
gels dare not tread," is verified times without 
number, by musical organizations as well as by 
individual singers. 

It may shock the good people who would not 
be seen attending even the most innocent opera, 
to learn that the oratorio was originally a sacred 
opera, and was enacted with all the appurtenances 
and paraphernalia of the stage. Scriptural stories 
were the earliest themes, especially the parables : 
but there was interjected the ballet (grave and 
majestic, it is true), which was also a necessary 
adjunct of the opera. Its origin is traced to San 
Filippo Neri, a Florentine priest, who was born 
in 1515, and consecrated to the holy office at 
Rome, in 1561. The primary object of these 
biblical, musical plays, was to entice the young 
from the low class of secular amusements then 
prevailing, to the services of the church. To this 
end, choirs were formed, and the stories of the 
" Prodigal Son," the " Good Samaritan," "Job 
and his Friends," etc., dramatized by Neri, were 
performed by these youths. The music was 
harmonized and interpolated also with solos, as 
now. To insure the attendance upon the sermon, 
it was delivered between the first and second 
part of the sacred play: a wise precaution, and 
worthy of imitation in modern churches, where 
the sermon is often the least attractive of the re- 
ligious services. As the play was performed, 
not in the church, but in an adjoining hall called 
the Oratory, these musical dramas received the 
name of oratorios. These compositions were somewhat crude, and 
were merely the forerunners of the present oratorio form. 

History gives to Emilio del Cavaliere, the credit of the first 
oratorio which was printed and performed at Rome, in 1600. It 
appears to have been acted on a platform in the church of La 
Vallicella, with the usual stage surroundings and also with dances. 
The instruments, which were placed behind the scenes, and not 
before, as now, were a double lyre (perhaps a viol da gamba), a 
harpsichord, a large guitar and two flutes. The oratorio, which 
is entitled " L'Anima 6 Corpo," was written by a lady, Laura 
Guidiccioni. In Ritter's very excellent and condensed History of 
Music, are given the directions which Emilio del Cavaliere pre- 
scribes for the performance of oratorio ; taken by Professor Ritter, 
as he states, from Burney's History of Music. These are suffi- 
ciently quaint to interest the general reader, and we transcribe 
them here. He says : 

" It is recommended to place the instruments of accompaniment 
behind the scenes, which, in the first oratorio, were as above stated. 

"1. The words should be printed with the verses correctly ar- 
ranged, the scenes numbered, and the characters of interlocutors 
specified. 

"2. Instead of the overture, or symphony, to modern musical 
drama, a madrigal is recommended, as a full piece, with all the 
voice parts doubled, and a great number of instruments. 

"3. When the curtain rises, two youths, who recite the prologue, 
appear on the stage ; and when they have done, Time, one of the 
characters in the Morality, comes on, and has the note with which 
he is to begin, given him by the instrumental performers behind 
the scenes. 

"4. The chorus are to have a place allotted them on the stage, 
part sitting and part standing, in sight of the principal characters ; 
and when they sing, they are to rise and be in motion with proper 
gestures. 

" 5. Pleasure, another imaginary character, with two companions, 
are to have instruments in their hands, on which they are to play 
while they sing and perform the ritomels. 

"6 // Corpo, the Body, when these words are uttered * Si che 
hormia alma mia,' etc., may throw away some of his ornaments, as 
his gold collar, feather from his hat, etc. 

"7. The World and Human Life in particular, are to be gayly 
and richly dressed ; and when they are divested of their trappings, 
to appear very poor and wretched, and at length dead carcasses. 

"8. The symphonies and ritomels may be played by a great 
number of instruments ; if a violin should play the principal part, 
it would have a good effect. 

"9. The performance may be finished with or without a dance. 
If without, the last chorus is to be doub'ed in all its parts, vocal and 



instrumental ; but if a dance is preferred, a verse beginning thus: 
' Chiostri altissimi, e stellati,' is to be sung, accompanied sedately 
and reverentially by the dance. These shall succeed other grave 
steps and figures of the solemn kind. During the ritomels, the 
four principal dancers are to perform a ballet, ' Saltato con capriole, ' 
enlivened with capers or entrechats, without singing ; and thus, after 
each stanza, always varying the steps of the dance ; and the four 
principal dancers may sometimes use the galiard, sometimes the 
canary, and sometimes the courant step, which will do very well in 
the ritomels. 

' ' 10. The stanzas of the ballet are to be sung and played by all 
the performers within and without.' 

There are several words used in these instructions, which require 
a brief explanation. Ritornel, or ritornello, was formerly much in 
use, and applied to a short introductory symphony to an air, as 
well as to intermediate passages between the strains to relieve the 
voice. The galiard, or gailliarde, was an ancient Italian dance of 
a sportive, lively character, in triple time. The canary is a sort of 
jig, only more swift, and written commonly in 3-8 or 6-8 ; more 
rarely in 12-8 time. The courant was an air in 3-4 time, moving 
by quavers and consisting of two strains, each beginning with the 
atter three quavers of the bar. Capers explains itself, and has 
been handed through more than two centuries, and may now be 
seen somewhat modernized, though not improved, in most choirs. 
A principal modification consists in "cutting the capers," not 
while singing, but during the long prayer and sermon. 

It would transcend the prescribed limits of this article, were we 
to trace in detail the progress of the oratorio from this early form 
to the present day. We can touch only upon the intermediate 
composers of note, until we reach those master geniuses, Bach and 
Handel, whose marvelous creations will live so long as the world 
exists. Carissimi, Stradella, Scarlatti, Caldara, and Colonna, all 
Italian composers, gave much time and genius to the oratorio. 
"Jephthah, "Solomon's Judgment," " Belshazzar," "Jonas," 
•* The History of Job," " David and Jonathan," "Abraham and 
Isaac," are among the oratorios of the first named. 

Nevertheless, down to and during the eighteenth century, it is 
claimed by a distinguished German musical critic, that " the Ital- 
ian oratorio, which, from the first, took the same course as the 
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opera, was only a kind of sacred opera, the object of which was 
to indemnify lovers of music for the privations of Lent." 

Out of the oratorio grew" what is technically styled "Passion 
Vlusic ; " and originated in the custom of celebrating in the churches 
the scenes of Christ's passion and death. The characters were 
taken by the priests and a chorus. The principal composers of 
chis class of compositions, prior to Bach and Handel, were Henry 
Schuetz (1585), born exactly one hundred years before Bach. He 
left, among other works, the " History of our Lord's Resurrection," 
the " Seven Words of our Saviour on the Cross," and the " Pas- 
sion according to the Four Evangelists;" and although almost 
forgotten now, was called the "father of German music." There 
were, also, John Sebastiani, whose works are subsequent and 
superior to Schuetz's, and Rheinard Keiser, who composed, in 
1704, the Passion Oratorio, the "Bleeding and Dying Jesus." 

We are brought now to Sebastian Bach and George Frederick 
Handel, who raised Protestant music to the highest perfection, and 
placed Germany first and highest among musical nations. 

The present generation knows too little of John Sebastian Bach. 
His wonderful individuality, his marvelous knowledge of harmony 
and his unequaled skill in counterpoint, mark him as the greatest 
musical genius the world has produced. Yet he was never popu- 
lar, and probably never will be. It is a good sign, however, that, 
after long years of neglect, his music is being sought after by earn- 
est students, and that in musical composition (especially sacred 
themes) we are in some degree abandoning the forms of modern 
Italian opera, and taking as a guide the noble and truly churchly 
models of Bach and Handel. 

At an early day we intend taking up in detail the principal orato- 
rios of these -masters, and give in connection with them some ac- 
count of their lives and labors. Meantime, we commend their 
works, vocal and instrumental, to all lovers of really good music, 
who desire that which will not only please the ear, but elevate their 
taste and lead them into the highest realms of musical composition. 
The creations of Bach and Handel are to the young musician of 
the present day an unexplored mine of gold and precious stones. 
At every point he will discover new and beautiful gems, valuable 
in the highest degree as educators, and repaying the conscientious 
student a hundredfold for the labor bestowed in overcoming the 
obstacles to their acquirement. There are difficulties, but they 
disappear before the efforts of an enthusiastic lover of art. 
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MORAN'S "MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS." 

Beyond a question, in the painting of this picture, Mr. Thomas 
Moran has made one of those exceptional professional leaps which 
bridge the chasm between reputation and immortality. Church 
did not more certainly do so, in his " Niagara " and " Heart of the 
Andes," two pictures closely following each other and combining 
to form the ladder (if so humble an image may be used) up which 
he rose from an ordinary appreciation to that of a magnate of the 
first rank in the art-world ; Bierstadt did not more certainly do so, 
in his " Rocky Mountains," at once supplying the strongest proof 
of the power with which he could depict composite nature, and of 
the fact that, this excellence reached at a single bound, he could 
never go beyond. For some time known and appreciated as one 
of the most careful and successful delineators of American moun- 
tain scenery, in smaller pieces more frequently and occasionally 
in larger, and among the most valued contributors to the art- 
excellence of this journal* in that regard (every reader of The 
Aldine will remember many of his works, and especially the 
three really wonderful illustrations of the Rio Virgen, in a late 
number), Mr. Moran has evidently been biding his time and laying 
up his material for a bolder and more ambitious venture in the 
same direction, which venture has certainly proved most success- 
ful, the applause alike of professional and lay critics combining to 
prove it a "hit" of the most pronounced order. However the 
utterance unavoidably comes after some others which might seem 
to furnish it a key, The Aldine has no less clear a duty to do, in 
expressing unqualified regard for what undoubtedly is one of the 
very finest and most elaborate renderings of the magnificent wild 
nature of the Far West, yet derived from the pencil of any Ameri- 
can artist. 

Here a word is necessary, which may easily be taken as an un- 
dervaluation of another artist, while nothing of the sort is intended. 
Until lately, in large pictures, it may be said that Bierstadt has 
had the field of Rocky Mountain delineation literally to himself. 
- The forte of that artist lies in strong and sweep- 
ing effects— in broad masses, with detail entirely 
I subordinated to the predominant characteristic 
I of grand ensembles. In attempting to paint the 
I " Mountain of the Holy Cross," which, though 
I reaching to the height of oyer thirteen thousand 
feet, and approaching the altitudes of the great 
peaks of the White Alps, is not, like them, visi- 
ble from any great distance, and which is conse- 
quently entirely dependent upon detail for the 
interest which it may excite — in making this 
attempt, Mr. Moran has had far more to combat 
than can be understood by any others than those 
who have traversed the great ranges of the Ameri- 
can Mid-Continent and Pacific Slope. Any 
representation of this scenery, at once effective 
and truthful, must depend almost entirely upon 
those details which we have already spoken of as 
not previously made a leading object — details 
so important that with them the instructed eye 
can not possibly be mistaken in the near locality, 
while without them the scene might be in any 
great mountain range on either continent. That 
Mr. Moran has grappled this formidable diffi- 
culty, and conquered it, painting a picture of 
striking and yet entirely faithful effects, with 
every detail almost microscopic in its faithful 
elaboration — this is certainly a triumph worth 
recording, and worth the calling of attention to 
the severe demands which have been made upon 
both eye and hand in the effort. 

The Mountain of the Holy Cross, of which the 
name has so far been known to so few in the East, while so many 
will ever henceforth remember it — lies, it would seem, at some 
one hundred and fifty miles westward from Denver, in the very 
heart of the great Colorado range ; and we can- well credit the 
allegation that the name is some hundreds of years old, having 
been bestowed by the old Spanish missionaries, always so ready 
to draw into the service of the church any natural feature or super- 
natural omen affording ground for that appropriation. For, as 
shown in the picture, and in some photographic views of the sum- 
mit, which have wisely been taken for the disproof of any charge 
of exaggeration — the feature giving the mountain name is one of 
striking singularity and clearness. At the very peak a narrow rift 
runs almost perpendicularly downward, with a slight slope to the 
picture-right, straight in direction and equal as to width, for a dis- 
tance which may measure some hundreds of feet. Across this, at 
one-third of the whole distance from the top, runs another rift, al- 
most as clearly defined and of about the same width, forming the 
True Cross, with the arms slightly elevated. Both the perpendicu- 
lar and the lateral rifts lie ever full of the eternal snow of that great 
height, a properly shaped white cross, almost ghostly in its promi-. 
nence, being the result, thus happily brought to the knowledge of 
uncounted thousands before unaware of its existence. Around 
this supreme height, in both directions, lie irregular snow-fields, 
with at least one century-old glacier showing at the picture-left of 
the peak. Immediately from the foot of the upper height, through 
a wild gorge between two other giants of the chain, beneath 
shrouding mists, amid stately pines, cedars and arbor-vitae, and 
over broken rocks scattered in the most picturesque confusion, 
tumbles a foamy white little stream, known as the Creek of the 
Holy Cross, falling away into a chasm in the foreground, at the 
extreme picture-right. From the middle distance, where the 
sweep of the broken stream round a projecting clump of arbor- 
vitae is remarkably well conveyed, fallen timber begins to be evi- 
dent, defining into a few well-worn trunks lying across the rocks 
more near to the spectator; while in the foreground, extending 
entirely across at the picture-left of the stream, a broken plateau 
with a few tufts of grass and a dash of coarse wild flowers, leads 
up to a low, rocky bluff a little farther away, thick with cedars, 
arbor-vitas and hardy shrubbery, with a group of gigantic storm- 
beaten pines edging the bluff, carrying away the eye to the dark- 
ness of the mountain rising behind, and thus at once relieving and 



